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WOMEN IN THE GEEMANIC HEEO-SAGAS. 

In about a quarter of the Germanic Hero-Sagas there are no 
women characters. These are stories of men, and there is no 
suggestion of a woman in them, much less a real feminine role. 
In several others women are mentioned, but without their taking 
any active part in the story. King Hrothgar's wife, Wealhtheow, 
appears at the banquet a time or two, the typical Germanic 
hostess. She presents the gifts of the Danes to Beowulf in a 
few appropriate words, and bids him be happy in the using of 
them. Hygd, the wife of Hygelac, has even less to do in the 
story than Wealhtheow. But her wisdom, far beyond her years, 
and her generous hand, which spared not the costly jewels, are 
held up to us in contrast to the unenviable disposition of Thrytho. 
All we know about Thrytho, too, is that no man dared so much 
as raise his eyes in her haughty presence, but he paid for his 
boldness with his head. Catherine the Shrew was mild in her 
methods compared with Thrytho. 

In the Ingeld Saga, Freawaru was married to Ingeld to settle 
a feud between the Heathobards and the Danes. When the feud 
broke out again, Freawaru was cast aside by her husband, not 
from any guilt of her own, but merely because she chanced to be 
her father's daughter. Volundr, the magic smith, wreaks a dia- 
bolical vengence upon the innocent BoSvildr for the same 
reason. In this group might also be mentioned the two innocent 
victims of a husband's jealousy, Wolfdietrich's mother, and Swan- 
hilde, the beautiful young wife of Eormanric. Both of them 
are, like Desdemona, made to suffer through jealousy aroused by 
the poisonous whisperings of an evil counsellor. Unlike Des- 
demona, neither of them has an active part to play in the story. 
The banishment of Wolfdietrich's mother is of interest to us 
only because of its bearing upon the career of her son, the real 
hero of the saga. Swanhilde also has nothing to do, heroic or 
otherwise. The false Bikki invents a story about her, the king 
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believes it, and she is led to her terrible fate. Swanhilde is, how- 
ever, a telling figure without any effort on her part. She was 
so lovely and her sunbright eyes so dazzling that even the wild 
horses which were to trample her to death, were held spellbound, 
and refused to do their work until these eyes had been hidden 
from them. A woman who looks like Swanhilde does not need 
to have an active part. 1 

Midway between these passive women 'and the real heroines, 
are the characters that have a small part to play, but an indi- 
vidual part, nevertheless, which has a material bearing upon the 
movement of the story. They are the minor characters of whom 
nothing more is required than a clear head, presence of mind, 
and quick wit at a critical moment; or perhaps a willingness to 
endure hardship, and a certain degree of intelligence in carrying 
out the plans of another person. 

Signy in the Halfdan Saga, for instance, had nothing to do 
with planning or executing the vengeance for her father's death, 
but her quick wit and ready act did save the life of her two 
brothers, and thus preserve them, for the work of vengeance. 
The boys had come in disguise into the banqueting hall of King 
Frothi, the slayer of their father, and their own deadly enemy. 
Frothi, suspecting their nearness, sent for a Vglva or seeress, 
promising her great rewards if she could tell him where the boys 
were. The Vglva, obedient to the king, opened her mouth and 
spoke : 

Two are inside. 

I trust neither, 

Those who from fire 

Somewhat far sit. 



1 Other well-known women characters of this class are Hildeburh, 
mourning for her slaughtered kinsmen, in the Finn Saga; Siegelinde, 
the mother of Siegfried, and Gerutha, the mother of Hamlet. Queen 
Helche, the wife of Attila, the Hun, is mentioned very often in the 
Sagas, and always as ' ' the good Queen Helche, " "the beautiful Helche, ' ' 
whom everyone loved. There are also two women, whose names we do 
not know, the princess of Jerusalem, wooed by Orendel, and the maiden 
who was the object of the feud between the brothers, Helgi and Hethinn. 
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And when she had told just enough to whet the king's curiosity, 
but not enough to help him at all, Signy, the sister, who had been 
watching her chance, tossed a golden armlet into the lap of the 
prophetess. The woman broke off suddenly, dazzled by the un- 
expected gift, and declared what she had said to be a lie. The 
boys had had their warning, and in the tumult which followed, 
made good their escape from the hall. 

The princess of Constantinople whom King Eother wooed 
and won, was a famous beauty. We are told that she shone among 
her people brightly as the stars in heaven. Among other women 
was she as gold among silks. She was entirely fit for a gentle- 
man, or even for a king. It is the traditional feminine curiosity, 
which brings her into the story first. She had heard of the won- 
derful warrior who called himself Dietrich, encamped with his 
men just outside of the city. So great was his fame that she 
was seized by a desire to see him, and find out what manner of 
man he was. She therefore sent her maid, Herlint, secretly, to 
beg him to come to her. Dietrich did not go to the princess, but 
sent her* a present instead. He had his smith make for him a 
pair of golden slippers and a pair of silver ones. He sent two of 
the shoes to the princess, but both for the same foot. As soon 
as she observed the mismated shoes, she sent her maid back with 
one of them. And Dietrich, with an escort of two knights, him- 
self went with Herlint to carry the proper shoe to the princess. 
Once in her presence, he immediately threw off his disguise, and 
announced himself as King Eother, whose messengers for her 
hand had been cast into prison. The princess did not know 
whether to believe this story or not, and she lay awake all that 
night devising a plan to get the men out of prison, and prove the 
identity of Eother. Her plan worked out, everything went well, 
and, thanks to her own cleverness, she sailed away to the western 
sea with the great King Eother, whom she had long ago made up 
her mind to marry in spite of her father. 

Another young woman who knew what she wished to do, and 
the best way to do it, is the princess in the Herbort Saga. Die- 
trich of Berne sent Herbort to woo for him a certain princess 
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named Hilde, whose father did not encourage wooers. Herbort, 
by a fantastic device of his own, finally gained admission to the 
maiden, and stated his errand to her. "How does Dietrich of 
Berne look?" inquired Hilde. "Draw me a picture of him." 
Herbort drew on the wall a very ugly, frightful looking face. 
"Heaven forbid," exclaimed the princess, "that I should be mar- 
ried to such a monster !" And then she added "But why do you 
woo me for Dietrich of Berne, and not for yourself?" — a ques- 
tion which has the familiar ring of Priscilla's "Why don't you 
speak for yourself, John ?" 

The Walther Saga gives us an important secondary character 
in the person of Hildigunde. It was her wise cooperation in the 
plans of Walther, which made possible their escape from the court 
of the Huns. The two were hostages at Attila's court. They had 
been betrothed by their parents, while they were still in the 
cradle, and fate seemed to favour the arrangement. For, though 
Attila had often wished to give Walther a Hunnish wife, and 
thus bind him the more closely to his adopted land, the youth 
always declined the honour on one pretence or another, and Attila 
finally ceased to trouble him. Walther planned the flight very 
carefully, how he was to give a banquet to Attila and his men, 
and ply them with wine until they should sleep over into the 
next day. Hildigunde, who carried the keys to the queen's 
treasures, was to fill two chests with gold, and have ready the 
four pairs of shoes for Walther, and the iron hooks to catch fish 
and birds by the way. On the journey, Hildigunde kept guard 
while Walther slept. And after the fight she bound up the 
wounds, and poured out the wine for the men who survived. 
Hildigunde's part is that of the loyal, clever, ready young woman 
who helps to make things move, not by her own ingenuity, but by 
faithfully doing what she is told. 

The wife of Ortnit, on the other hand, has the elements of 
the real heroine, though she does not chance to be the central 
figure in her story. When Ortnit set out to kill the dragon, he 
demanded from his wife a promise that if he never returned, 
she would give her hand to no one but the avenger of his death. 
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Ortnit did not kill the dragon, but himself fell a victim to it. 
His wife was left alone, and his land without a ruler. Many 
suitors came for the hand of the queen, but she refused them all, 
in accordance with her vow to wait for the man who should wield 
the avenging sword, and bring back to her the proofs of his con- 
quest. Years passed. The queen clung to her vow, and her 
people one by one fell away from her, because her land was being 
plundered, and she refused to give them a new master. At last 
she was deprived of her kingdoms and her gold, and she lived with 
her women in sorrow day and night. But the avenger appeared 
at last. A stranger in search of adventure came riding by and 
heard her lamentations in the darkness. He immediately set 
out against the dragon, slew it after a fierce fight, and came back 
to claim his reward in the hand of the faithful woman. 

Ingibjorg represents the type of woman, who, through no 
fault of her own, is the cause of a deadly feud between two men. 
She was the most beautiful and gifted maiden in all the Scandi- 
navian lands. And two men wished to marry her. Her father, 
unwilling to offend either one of them, left the choice to Ingib- 
jorg. She chose Hjalmarr, a man of great honour in her own 
land, rather than Angantyr, who was a Berserkr, and one of 
whom no one spoke aught but ill. Angantyr. immediately chal- 
lenged Hjalmarr to single combat, and the next midsummer they 
met. Hjalmarr killed his opponent, but himself received a deadly 
wound, and never came back to Ingibjorg. The maiden who was 
the innocent cause of the strife, soon followed her lover in death. 

The loyalty of one woman to another, though not the main 
motif of any saga, appears several times as an incidental motif. 
When Signi, in the Hagbart Saga, announces her intention to 
share the death of her lover, the maidens in her following declare 
their willingness to go with her. And they all die together at 
the given signal. The generous affection of Gudrun's faithful 
companion, Hildiburg, who stood by her through all her troubles, 
reminds us of Celia's friendship for Eosalind. And the mild 
Ortrun, Gudrun's one friend in the house of her tormentor, is 
rewarded at the end of the story for her bit of human sympathy, 
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by having her life spared, and that of her maidens, from the 
avenging hand of the warrior Wate. 

The warlike maiden is also represented among the minor 
characters. Hervor the sister of Hlgdr and Angantyr, goes out 
in armor, like Joan of Arc and commands an army as her 
brothers do. 

The cruel, heartless, woman of the traditional stepmother 
type, is Hartmut's mother, who undertakes to break the pride of 
the haughty Gudrun. The Middle High German poet, who tells 
the story, is by no means choice or chary of the unpleasant 
epithets which he applies to her. 1 

Turning now to the major characters. As we have seen, the 
feminine types represented by the minor characters in the sagas 
are somewhat varied. The real heroines, on the other hand, are 
confined to two types, just as the prevailing motifs in the sagas 
are two — vengeance and fidelity. Inborn in every Germanic 
warrior was the idea of absolute and unswerving fidelity to an 
oath — the oath of a vassal to his lord, or the oaths exchanged by 
lovers. Equally strong in his mind was the idea that the death 
of a kinsman must be avenged by the surviving members of the 
family. This was naturally the work of a man, but in the 
absence of a male relative, the woman at hand assumed the bur- 
den, and, in more than one case, proved her ability to plan a great 
thing, and carry it out regardless of results, to face death with all 
the courage and equanimity of her warrior husband or brother. 
Life and womanhood itself were none too dear a price to pay for 
her fidelity to her purpose. The Avenging Woman, and the 
Faithful Maiden, true to her lover even unto death, are the 
two types of Saga heroine. 

Brynhilde and Kriemhilde are perhaps the best known, though 
not the noblest of the avenging women. Brynhilde's vengeance, 
which demanded the death of Siegfried, was for a stain upon 
her own honour. She had been tricked into breaking her vow to 
marry no one but the hero who should ride through the flames to 

1 The supernatural element in the character of Hilde excludes her 
from this list of purely human saga women. 
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win her. This motive seems trivial by the side of Signy, the 
Waelsung daughter's great sacrifice for the sake of her father and 
brothers. Kriemhilde's vengeance for the death of Siegfried is, 
in the Nibelungenlied, sullied by treachery, and by an indifference 
to bloodshed, which is unnatural to any woman. In the northern 
version of the story the vengeance is directed, not against her 
own kinsmen, but against Attila, and is ennobled by its being a 
punishment for the treacherous invitation, which, in this case, 
was sent by Attila, and not by Kriemhilde herself. 

There is still a bit of the personal element in the vengeance 
of Eosamunda, the Gepid princess. Although she was fulfilling 
the first and highest duty of a Teuton, when she avenged the 
death of her father, it was an insult offered to herself, as well 
as to the memory of her father, which goaded her to decisive 
action in the matter. Eosamunda's father was killed by Alboin, 
king of the Lombards, and Eosamunda herself was a prisoner of 
war, whom Alboin afterwards married. One evening as they sat 
at the banquet, Alboin, excited by wine and victory, offered to his 
wife a drinking vessel, which he had had made from the skull of 
his father-in-law, bidding her 'drink and be merry with her 
father.' From that moment Eosamunda had but one thought — 
to avenge the death of her father by the death of her husband. 
This was not easy to accomplish. The king was a brave man, 
and no one was willing to assume the responsibility of his death. 
Finally, as the result of strategy, and by the sacrifice of herself, 
Eosamunda gained an accomplice in Peredeo, Alboin's bravest 
and most faithful courtier. At midday when all was still in the 
palace, and Alboin safely asleep, Eosamunda had all of his arms 
removed except the sword, which he wore at his side. This she 
had bound firmly to the head of the bed, so that it could not be 
unsheathed. The hand of Peredeo completed the work, and 
Alboin fell, with no chance to fight for his life. The cost had 
been great, but Eosamunda's revenge was accomplished. 

The towering figure in this group, one unsurpassed, indeed, in 
all the sagas for tragic effect, is Signy, the Waelsung daughter, 
Married by her father to a man whom she hated and mistrusted 
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from the first moment, she never once lost courage, but was always 
master of the situation, and superior to her surroundings. Signy 
is a real hero, but a woman, too, from first to last. She makes 
her entrance as an actor in the story on the day after her wed- 
ding-day. As she bids her father farewell, she says to him. "I 
did not wish to be wedded to Siggeir, nor does my heart go out 
to him. I have a foreboding, too, that much ill will come to us 
from this union." Then they separated, and Signy went home 
with Siggeir. We next see her three months later, standing at 
nightfall on the shore of Siggeir's land, imploring her father and 
brothers not to set foot in her husband's territory. "Do not run 
into danger, I beg you, for there will be no way of escaping. 
Siggeir, the king, has collected a great army, and means to fall 
upon you without mercy." But her warning was unheeded, the 
men refusing to run away from an enemy, and Signy left her 
kinsmen to their fate, and went home weeping bitterly. The 
next morning a battle took place, and King Waelsung fell with 
all his following, except his ten sons. These were taken prisoner, 
but, at Signy's request, were set in the stocks instead of being 
put to death at once. With the aid of a trusty servant, Signy 
saved the life of one of them, Sigmund, and he made his escape 
to live in the woods until the time of vengeance should come. 
One at a time, when they were ten winters old, Signy sent her 
two sons out to Sigmund to be tested. They both showed fear, 
and she ordered them to be killed because they were unfit for the 
work of avenging her father's death. Then Signy knew that only 
a pure Waslsung would be brave enough to assist in carrying out 
the revenge. Her resolution was quickly made. In the guise of a 
witch she went to Sigmund's cave in the woods, and dwelt there 
with him for the space of three days. In due time she bore a son, 
whom she named Sinf jgtli. When he was sent to Sigmund, he 
withstood the test, proving himself a true Waelsung, son's son 
and daughter's son, and Signy knew now that her plans would 
be carried out. The boy grew up in the woods with Sigmund, 
and when the time came, he helped Sigmund to set fire to the 
hall of Siggeir in the night, guarding it so that no one could 
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escape. Sigmund called to his sister to come out to them and be 
saved, promising her great honour and full atonement for all her 
sufferings. But Signy, mindful of the duty of a woman to her 
husband, as well as of the respect which she owed to her own 
womanhood, made this answer. "Now shalt thou know whether 
I have remembered how Waelsung the king was murdered by 
Siggeir. I had my two sons killed because they showed them- 
selves unfit for the work of vengeance. I have done such deeds 
for the sake of revenge that it is not possible for me to live 
longer. Forced to abide with Siggeir in life, I now go with him 
willingly in death." Then Signy kissed Sigmund, her brother, 
and Sinfjgtli, her son, and went back into the flames. 

There are three women in the sagas, whose fidelity to a lover 
raises them to the rank of a hero; Gudrun, Signi, and Sigrun. 
Gudrun is the heroine of a love story with a happy ending. Signi 
and Sigrun are tragic heroines . Gudrun's fidelity to her be- 
trothed lover cost her many years of hardship and suffering. 
Fair words, threats, and deeds of violence alike availed nothing to 
turn her from her purpose. She endured much and long, but 
the fates were on her side. And she lived to see the end of her 
troubles. Sigrun and Signi are different. Sigrun was a Val- 
kyrie. Eiding through the air one time with her companions 
she met the man Helgi on his return from a successful battle. 
She bemoaned to him her fate that she had been pledged by her 
father to HoSbrodd, the grim son of Granmarr, "Though I 
have said, Helgi," she added, "that this HoSbrodd is no better 
than the son of a cat. One splendid like thee have I wished as 
my spouse. And now do I fear the wrath of my kinsmen, be- 
cause I oppose the will of my father." Helgi came to the aid of 
the woman in distress, raised an army, and went out to meet 
HoSbrodd in battle. He was victorious, but more men fell in 
the fight than he himself wished. And to Sigrun must he an- 
nounce not only the death of the hated wooer, but the fall of her 
brothers and father as well. Sigrun wept when she heard this, 
and said, "Fain would I wish them back again, these dear ones. 
But if life to them would snatch me from thy arms, to life would 
I never call them." After that Helgi and Sigrun became man 
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and wife. But Helgi did not live to grow old. He had spared 
one brother of Sigrun's in the fight, and this one vowed to Odin 
that he would avenge the death of his father and brothers. This 
he did with Odin's own spear, and then he rode away to tell 
Sigrun what he had done. Sigrun, his sister, cursed him with 
many curses, but she sang a song of praise to the memory of 
Helgi, the hero, and never ceased to weep for him. One evening 
when Helgi had been dead for some time, Sigrun's maid an- 
nounced to her that armed warriors were to be seen riding toward 
the mound where Helgi was buried. "Go, Sigrun," she said, 
"out upon the Sefafell, if thou yearnest to see the prince of thy 
people. The mound is open, Helgi is come. His wounds are 
bleeding, and he, the dayling, bids thee cease thy weeping, and 
still the blooddrops from his wounds." Sigrun went with all 
speed to the grave, and when she had entered it, she said, "Now 
do I rejoice to see thee. But, Helgi, thy hair is thick with frost, 
and thou, thyself, art with deadly dew bedecked. How can I, 
Prince, bring help to thee?" And Helgi replied. "Thine alone 
is the fault, Sigrun of the Sleeping Bock, that Helgi with the 
dew of grief is dripping. 'Tis thy tears that fall bloody on the 
Prince's breast, with sorrow laden. But deep shall we drink of 
the dearest cup, though we have lost joy and lands as men do 
count. No man shall sing a sorrow song, even though my wounds 

be plain to see Now, I say, shall nothing seem strange, 

early or late, at the Sleeping Bock, since thou, living and breath- 
ing, hast rested a while in the mound of the dead." But at the 
first dawn Helgi started up. "Now is it time for me to ride the 
reddened paths, to let the white horse tread the air-way. I must 
over the rainbow bridge ere cockcrow." Helgi rode away, and 
Sigrun and her maid went home to her dwelling. Sigrun did 
not live long after that, but pined away in grief and pain to an 
early death. 

The tragedy in the story of Signi is also brought about by a 
feud between the chosen lover of the maiden and her own 
family — again the motif, fidelity unto death, even against the 
ties of blood. Signi, the daughter of King Sigar, was loved by 
Hagbart and secretly betrothed to him. But Hagbart had killed 
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Signi's brothers in battle, and for this reason knew that he could 
never obtain her father's consent to marry her. He resolved, 
however, to see her again, even at the risk of his life. He dressed 
himself in women's clothes, and, giving himself out as a Valkyrie, 
bringing a message to King Sigar, readily obtained admission to 
the palace. He thought not of the danger, for his confidence in 
safety through the fidelity of Signi was greater than his fear on 
account of having killed her brothers. As an honoured guest, the 
Valkyrie maiden was taken to the apartments of the king's daugh- 
ter. Signi recognized her lover at once, and was silent. Her 
maids, however, were suspicious of this stranger. They spoke 
of his hardened hands and hairy wrists. But Hagbart cried out, 
"What wonder that my tender soles have been hardened, so oft 
the sand has touched my feet, and thorns have pinned me fast in 
the midst of my course. And my hands — blood-dripping weapons, 
and not the distaff, have busied them these many days." And 
Signi quickly interposed, "The hand that deals out wounds is 
ne'er so soft as that which holds the fine spun wool." After the 
maidens had retired, the two alone renewed their vows of love, 
and Hagbart thus addressed Signi, "If I am taken captive here 
and condemned to cruel death, wilt thou then thy holy vows for- 
getting, after my downfall seek again the marriage bond, thou 
my only loved one?" And Signi answered, "With thee will I 
die. If sad fate sink thee into the grave, my life will I not pro- 
long. No vow will be more safely kept, if woman's word know 
what it be to keep the faith." These words so cheered the heart 
of Hagbart that he felt greater joy from her promise than pain 
at his own danger. But the lovers' secret could not be kept for 
long. The maid-servants betrayed them, and Hagbart was cap- 
tured after a brave resistance. Nor was he permitted to fight for 
his life, as befitted a king's son. Sigar refused him this boon, and 
condemned him to die a disgraceful death on the gallows. Mean- 
while Signi had inquired of her maidens if they were willing to 
share her fate to the last, and follow whithersoever she might 
lead. These vowed to carry out faithfully every wish of their 
mistress, and then Signi told them of her decision to follow her 
lover to the grave. At a given signal they were to set fire to the 
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palace, then, having made nooses of their garments, they were to 
hang themselves, thus sharing with their mistress the death of 
Hagbart. In order to test once more the steadfastness of his 
loved one, Hagbart begged the hangman to first suspend his 
mantel from the gallows, that he might have a picture of his 
death beforehand. The request was granted, and Signi's watch- 
man, believing it to be Hagbart himself, gave the signal to set 
fire to the building. Hagbart saw the flames and cried out. 
"The pain of death is naught as compared with the joy that I 
feel in the fidelity of my beloved. — Quick, ye hangmen, seize 
me, raise me in the air. — Sweet it is for me, my Beloved, after 
thy end to die. Lo, the vow hast thou fulfilled, since thou art in 
death, as in life, my companion ! Never can our first love die." 
There are no startling conclusions to be drawn from this 
survey of the saga women. To be noted is, that the treatment of 
women in the Hero-sagas is serious. Nowhere is there anything 
bordering on lightness. Also, two types, well known to litera- 
ture, are entirely lacking. There is no victim of a despised love, 
and no patient Griselda. Dido and Medea, the one dying for a 
faithless lover, the other living only to wreak vengeance upon 
one, are without a counterpart among the saga women. Equally 
out of place in this company would have been the patiently suffer- 
ing wife. Patience in distress is nowhere lauded as an heroic 
quality. And meekness under oppression was no more a char- 
acteristic for a Germanic Saga woman than it is for a twentieth 
century heroine. Saintliness had not yet come into fashion. 
The Saga "Women do, however, include a goodly number of 
familiar feminine characters, ranging in importance from the 
mere freothu-webbe of Beowulf to the strongest tragic heroines. 
Characters of passion and imagination, rather than of intellect, 
they are, nevertheless, well-poised, and courageous to the last 
degree. To die smiling was the ideal of every Germanic warrior, 
and the saga heroine went to her death, or to the duty harder thar 
death, with the same brave smile. 

Grace Fleming von Sweringen. 
The University of Colorado. 



